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Memorabilia. 


|‘ the Army Quarterly for January there 
are two articles of historical interest. The 
first is on the Elizabethan Medical Service. 
Before the fifteenth century it would seem 
that such medical service as was provided for 
the army was intended mainly for the prin- 
cipal officers. By Elizabeth’s time, however, 
this had been improved upon, and surgeons 
were provided in the proportion of one to 
every hundred or 150 men. The proper 
qualification of these surgeons was a point of 
considerable difficulty: unskilful practi- 
tioners, and also those who made rash experi- 
ments, caused much suffering and much loss 
of life among the wounded. The surgeons 
were found by the Barber-Surgeons’ Com- 
pany. To begin with pay was low and the ser- 
vice unpopular; the military authorities 
abroad aie seriously dissatisfied. At 
length a proposal was made and adopted that, 
instead of having one surgeon at a wage of a 
shilling a day for every 150 men, two compe- 


‘tent surgeons, to be paid 5s. a day, should be 


appointed for every regiment of ten com- 
panies. Out of their salary these were to 
provide themselves with assistants, who were 
to work under their supervision and thus 
receive training. The system had great ad- 
vantages compared with the earlier arrange- 
ments. Sir John Fortescue has some severe 
sentences comparing Elizabeth’s attitude to- 
wards soldiers most unfavourably with that 
of Queen Mary. But our author does not 
hold him justified. It was under Elizabeth 
that sick leave was instituted, and that mili- 
tary hospitals were founded; and, further, 
that pensions were established for old soldiers 
and for those permanently disabled. 5 
The other historical paper is that by Major 
T. J. Edwards on ‘ Boy Regiments and Boy 
Officers.’ There is a great deal here to amuse 
and surprise. The enlistment of boys in their 


early teens or even younger probably more 
often than not had sad results, but it clearly 
had its favourable results too. Among 
officers John Shipp, an orphan who was en- 
listed into the 22nd Cheshire Regiment in 
1795 at ten years of age, is one of the notable 
characters. His career ended early and in 
misfortune, but in itself presente a fine 
example of a British soldier’s life. 
further remarkable in that he left memoirs. 
The career of Wolfe is naturally recalled: 
then there are Henry Watson Ellis, at four- 
teen a captain in the Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
serving under his father, wounded in the 
Helder —— at sixteen, a lieut.-colonel 
at twenty-five, as Colonel Sir H. W. Ellis 
present at Waterloo where he was killed at 
the age of thirty-two; John Floyd, a cornet 
at twelve years of age, who had his horse, 
that same year, shot under him in a charge at 
the battle of Emsdorff (1760) and after the 
campaign went back to school, to do dis- 
tinguished service in India in his manhood; 
the schoolboys at Lucknow in the Indian 
Mutiny ; with the regimental line ’’ boys in 
the defence of Delhi; and William Maynard 
Gomm, who received a commission before he 
was ten and his “‘ baptism of fire’? when he 
was fourteen. 


ME: A. J. WATERFIELD, of Worthing, 


sends us the following, gathered from The 
Times of Jan. 25: 


‘It is unlikely that any member of the 
British forces which took part in the Crimean 
Warand the Indian Mutiny—campaigns of 
the fifties of last century—is now living. The 
last of the known surviving veterans, two in 
number, died in 1940. The late Colonel R. 
E. B. Crompton, who died at Ripon in 
February, aged ninety-four, was the last liv- 
ing holder of the Crimean medal. Mr. C. G. 
Palmer, who died at Duncan, British Colum- 
bia, in August, at the age of ninety-two, was 
the last combatant survivor of the Indian 
Mutiny. He had the medal for Lucknow. 

‘‘Another name should be remembered. Miss 
E. Kimmish, of Barrow, who has died at one 
hundred and two years of age, knitted sol- 
diers’ socks both in the Crimean and in this 
war. 


‘‘ The Crimea and the Mutiny men, whose 
passing one and all will-regret, came by the 


efflux of time to fill the place occupied in 


the public mind and estimation by the Trafal- 
gar-Waterloo survivors towards the end of 
last century. Their record is remarkable for 
its roll of centenarians.” 
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Literary and Historical | Vas" Xenophon” 
These are the names that emerge from his 


Notes. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS. 
(See ante pp. 56, 74) 


IN this connection the hope is expressed that 

since Dr. Renwick does not wish to proceed 
to an edition of the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ we may 
yet see the publication of the notes he had 
prepared for the edition. His notes on Spen- 
ser’s other works are of immense value to 
every student for their wide research and the 
excellent scholarship they disclose. 

Dr. Herford adduced E. K.’s “ insolent 
disparagement to the gifted French poet, 
Marot.’ That is not the complete story, 
however, and his language is unduly 
heightened. In the epistle KE. K. mentions 
with approval “‘ Marot, Sanazarus, and also 
divers other excellent both French and 
Italian poets,’ but in the January Glosse 
he speaks of the ‘‘ Frenche Poete Marot (if he 
be worthy of the name of a Poete)”’ and in 
the Argument to the November Eclogue he 
claims that this poem far passes the reach of 
Marot in his ‘“‘song’’ on ‘‘ the death of 
Loys the Frenche Queene.’’ The late Profes- 
sor Saintsbury wrote of Marot’s ‘‘ easy grace- 
ful style,’”’ that ‘‘ no single work of his of a 
greater length than a few hundred lines 
exists,’ of ‘‘ his urbanity, his genuine wit, 
his graceful turn of words, and his flashes 
of pathos and poetry,’’ but that ‘‘ he and his 
school were regarded by their immediate suc- 
cessors of the Pléiade as rustic and uncouth 
singers.’’ We cannot tell whether this last 
view of Marot had not pércolated into Eng- 
land by 1578. We have good reason to believe 
that Spenser was acquainted with some of the 
work of Du Bellay, a distinguished member 
of the Pleéiade. 

Let us consider the range of E. K.’s read- 
ing and studies:—Alcaeus, Andalo who 
taught astronomy to Boccaccio, Angelus 
Politianus, Aretino, Aristotle, Aruntius 
Stella, Badius, Boccaccio, Cicero, Chaucer, 
Diodorus Siculus, Ennius, Erasmus, Euri- 

ides, Eusebius, Eustathius, Gascoigne, 
Flesiod, Homer, Horace, Livy, Lucian, Lyd- 
gate, Macrobius, Mantuan, Marot, Maximus 
Tyrius, Moschus, Ovid, Petrarch, Pindar, 
Plato, Plautus, Pliny, Plutarch, Propertius, 
Sallust, Sanazarus, Seneca, Skelton, Sir 
Thomas Smith, Statius, Stesichorus, Surrey, 


Epistle, Arguments, and Glosses. Prodigious 
for a young man of twenty-six! ore 
amazing still when it is recalled that this 
man of vast learning was never heard of 
again in the realm of litérature or of scholar- 
ship. He died between 7 Nov. 1613—when he 
signed his will—and 2 Dec. 1613 when it was 

itted to probate (P.C.C., Capell 121). 
From this document a brief genealogical 
table may be set out :— 


— Kitke = 


| 
Edward — Helen — 


b. 1553 
Rector of | — Cheston (1)—Joan — (2) George 
Risby | Axhame 
d. 1613 | 
Thomas Julian 
d | | | | 
a dau. Margaret George Sara Mary 
—Richard — George 
Frances — — Spicer 
George Margaret Helen 
| 
a dau. Stra 
= — Studbury 


To the Axhame family Kirke bequeathed 
£350 in all; to his widowed sister, Frances, 
£100 and to her daughters £50 each. To his 
son-in-law, Buckle, his house near Risby 
Gate in Bury St. Edmunds called the 
King’s Head. To the Whiter family £200 in 


all. Small bequests amounting to £55. To ° 


his wife Helen, who was residuary legatee 
and executrix, all his land in Risby. 

It will therefore be seen that the vast load 
of learning acquired by Edward Kirke did 
not impede him in his efforts to secure a fair 
share of this world’s goods. He died at the 
age of sixty, a man of substance. 

Now E. K. commenting on verse 69 of the 
May Eclogue, viz:— 

Tho with them wends what they spent in cost 
states that this 


doth imitate the epitaph of the ryotous King 
Sardanapalus . . . thus translated by Tullie 


a habui quae edi, quaeque exaturata 
Hausit, at ille manent multa ac praeclara 
relicta 
Which may thus be turned into English 
All that I eate did I joye, and all that I 
greedily gorged : 
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As for those many goodly matters left I for 

others. 

Edmund Spenser, writing, 5 April 1580, to 
Gabriel Harvey, reminded him of two verses 
which I translated you extempore in bed, the 
last time we lay togither in Westminster 

That which I eate, did I ioy, and that which 

I greedily gorged 
As for those many goodly matters leaft I for 
others. 

This is a very hard nut to crack for those 
who maintain that E. K. was Edward Kirke. 
Dr. Herford met it with a frontal bludgeon 
blow. ‘‘ This is,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘ the only even 
lausible argument for regarding E, K. as 
penser’s pseudonym.” Dr. Higginson 
rather evades the difficulty by pointing out 
that E. K. does not introduce these lines as 
his own translation but by the statement: 
“which may thus be turned into English.” 
In another place Dr. Herford alleges that 
this agreement is such as can well exist be- 
tween intimate friends. But the intimacy is 
in question and cannot well be used to explain 
this remarkable congruence. Moreover, would 
one of two intimate friends treasure up verses 
so utterly undistinguished and halting? 

Furthermore, in his Glosse to the April 


' Eclogue E. K. makes the Nine Muses daugh- 


ters of Apollo instead of Jupiter, on which 
Dr. Herford does not comment. In ‘ The 
ed of the Muses,’ verses 1-2, Spenser 
as: — 

ye sacred sisters nine 

The golden brood of great Apolloes wit. 
Also in verses 55-58 of the same poem Clio 

ns 

Heare thou great Father of the Gods on hie 

That most art dreaded for thy thunder darts, 

And thou our Syre that raignst in Castalie 

And mount Parnasse, the God of goodly Arts, 
which clinches the error by setting out 
Jupiter and Apollo together and naming the 
latter as her father. 

Again in the November Gloss, 1. 87, E. K. 
makes Persephone one of the Furies as does 
Spenser too in verse 164 of ‘ The Teares of 
the Muses.’ Classical scholars do not require 
to be told that the name of this Fury was 
Tisiphone. Dr. Herford does not comment 
on these two remarkable coincidences. What 
amount of intimacy can explain them? 

Finally, commenting on verse 104 in the 
April Eclogue E, K. quotes from a sonnet of 
Petrarch 

Arbor vittoriosa triomphale, 
Honor d’Imperadori et di Poeti 


And Harvey writing to Spenser in April 


1580 bids him 


Thinke vppon Petrarches 

Arbor vittoriosa, triomfale, 

Onor d’Imperadori, e di Poete 
On this curious coincidence Dr. Higginson 
quotes Harvey’s letter, 7 April 1580, for the 
statement that in Cambridge ‘‘ Petrarch and 
Boceace’ are ‘‘ in every man’s mouth ”’ and 
adds that ‘‘ the quotation must have been 
entirely too well known in Cambridge to limit 
its quotation merely to Spenser and Harvey.” 
But why must it on that account have been 
known to Kirke? 

In this writer’s opinion another factor, 
hitherto unmentioned, enters into cnsidera- 
tion of this teasing literary problem. * The 
Shepheards Calender’ came out pseudony- 
mously because of some ill luck to Spenser, 
certaine chaunce befallen unto him,” 
wrote Harvey. That can scarcely have been 
other than something political. Four of his 
eclogues had a political or a polemical trend. 
That for February had obviously a political 
meaning though it may now be difficult to 
define it. Its fable of the Oak and the Briar 
for all its simple seeming has a background. 
Whether the Duke of Norfolk was the Oak, 
Burghley the Briar, and Queen Elizabeth the 
Husbandman may be debatable but, at all 
events, much more is meant than meets the 
modern eye. And the Eclogues of May, July, 
and September, in spite of their attempted 
disguise, are an attack on the Anglican 
Church delivered from the standpoint of a 
Puritan of culture. 

The time was perilous. John Stubbe had 
his right hand struck off in November 1579 
for his pamphlet ‘ Discoverie of a gaping 
Gulph,’ William Page, its disperser, suffered 
in like manner, and Hugh Singleton, the 
printer, though condemned to the same 
punishment, was pardoned, by what inter- 
cession it were idle to speculate. And it is 
noteworthy that Singleton, who printed the 
first edition of ‘The Shepheard’s Calender ’ 
very quickly transferred his rights to another, 
as if, on closer view of the book, he recog- 
nised its political implications and the 
danger that lay therein. ~* 

For some reasons imperfectly known to us 
a pseudonym had to be adopted, the rather 
obvious meaning of some expressions had to 
be explained away in a Glossary, and heaven 
alone knows what whittling down went on 
before the work was finally given to the 


public. A few persons knew who the “ new 
Poet’? was, but this remained unknown to 
many for years after 1580, though the open- 
ing lines of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ (1590) let 
‘ out the secret. 
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Lo I the man, whose Muse whilome did 


maske, 
As time her taught, in lowly Shepheards 
weeds 
The danger had passed by then. 


Perha 
though 


urghley was still alive, the danger 
with the death of Leicester in 1588. 
At all events the edition of this work that 
first bore Spenser’s name was that of 1611. 

The very blandness of the Argument and 
of the Glosse to the February Eclogue tends 
to evoke a feeling, the more it is read, that 
one is being fobbed off with words and thrust 
from something implicit in it which may not 
be plainly declared. 

he Argument to the May Eclogue is 

awed false and misleading. The shepherd 

‘alinodie, as the Argument calls him, is not, 
as alleged, a representative of the Catholique, 
but of the Anglican, Church. Verse 83 shows 
this very plainly. 

The sonne of his loines why should he regard. 


In this Piers is not speaking of a Romish 
priest, and verse 123 


Lovers of Lordship and troubles of states 


shows the Puritan hostility to the titles 
assumed Anglican archbishops and 
bishops. 

Commenting on verse 75: ‘“‘as Algrind 
used to saye,’”’ E. K. tells us that Algrind was 
“‘ the name of a shepherd.’’ Does anyone be- 
lieve that he did not know who precisely 
Algrind was or who Morrell in the July 
Eclogue, in the Glosse to which he tells us 
again that Algrind was “the name of a 
shepheard afforesayde,’’ Dr. Herford inform- 
ing us that E. K. is “ too — to assist us 
to the meaning of the fable of Algrind and 
the Eagle.” Algrind, Archbishop Grindal, 
was at this time under sequestration for his 
refusal to take certain measures against 
clergy with Puritan leanings. 

The September Eclogue is proclaimed to be 
of Popish 
at are the 


an exposure of the loose livi 
prelates, but the persons aim 
Anglican prelates. Verses 114-15. 
Alt for they casten too much of worlds care 
To deck her Dame, and enrich her heyre. 
{N.B. her = their] 
are obviously not applicable to the former. 
In the glosse to verse 171 E. K. tells us 
that Roffy is ‘‘ the name of a Shephearde ”’ 
in Marot’s Atglogue. Of course he knew 
perfectly who Roffy was. These and several 
other instances of this nature lead one to 
wonder whether a young man, perhaps 
already in Holy Orders, could be induced to 
set his hand to mystification and misguidance 


of the kind, no matter how close his alleged 
friendship with Spenser and Harvey may 
have been. Given Kirke’s training up to 
M.A. degree in a famous University is jt 
probable that even in his character as a lay- 
man he could have been induced to set his 
hand to literary deception of the kind? and 
it has been said that in all ages the clergy 
have been a little better than the laity. 

Authors have, ever and anon, mystified the 
public and will do so again, but is it ible 
to cite a case in which someone else is brought 
in to discharge this function, to write things 
that he knows do not correspond with the 
facts? No surplusage of friendship can cover 
such a case. 

Dr. Janet Spens in her fine book, 
‘Spenser’s Faerie Queene,’ p. 74, writes thus 
of the April Kclogue : 

The gloss of E.K, is certainly inspired if not 
written by Spenser hmself, and by it the poet 
offers not so much an interpretation of the 
words and allusions as of the poetic method. 
Quite so! And the mute, inglorious Kirke 
was able to offer this interpretation of poetic 
method ! 

Whether in the period involved in this dis- 
cussion any preparation—and, if so, what— 


in theology was required on the part of acan- . 


didate for Holy Orders is not clear: it is 
scarcely credible that, on obtaining his M.A. 
degree in 1578, Edward Kirke would be im- 
mediately eligible for admission to the 
ministry. e was ordained priest at 
Norwich in May 1580, and then entered at 
once on his rectorship at Risby from which he 
never moved. There was an intervening 
period of nearly two years during which it 
may be sup he engaged in some pre 
liminary ecclesiastical work and in this 
period it is assumed that he resumed contact 
with Spenser and undertook the labour of 
preparing the ‘Shepheards Calender’ for 
publication. Spenser was now a busy man. 
He was Secretary for a time to Dr. Young, 
Bishop of Rochester, after which he entered 
into Teleuien’s service, was engaged in ani- 
mated correspondence with Harvey and in 
discussions on Prosody with Sidney and 
Dyer. Witness his remarkably exuberant 
Latin letter 5 Oct. 1579, to Harvey, a letter 
of great elation. There is a sudden snap. 


He made an apparently hasty marriage on 
the 27th of the same month. A crash of some 
kind had occurred. Prospects of a_ bright 
career as man of affairs faded as quickly as 
the glow of a brilliant sunset. He places 
himself totally in Harvey’s hands. ‘The 
Shepheards Calender’ comes out wrapt in 8 


Beas 
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doak of mystery. Our belief is that Spenser 
and Harvey in conjunction are responsible 
for Epistle, Arguments, and Glosses. Note 
the somewhat unctuous ending of the Epistle 
and compare it with the similar ending of 
Welwiller’s prefatory epistle to ‘Three 
Letters,’ p. 610, De Selincourt’s ‘ Spenser’s 
Works,’ an epistle of which Thomas Nashe 
roundly charged Harvey with being the 
author, a charge which Harvey never denied. 


W. H. Wetpty. 


‘NOTES ON “‘KING,”’ III. 


191. Autant de langues que Vhomme sgait 

ler, autant de fois est-il homme. Charles 
V.—Cf. Gellius 17, 17, 1, Ennius tria 
corda habere sese dicebat, quod loqui Graece, 
et Osce et Latine sciret,’”? Ennius used to say 
that he had three minds, because he could 
speak Greek, Oscan and Latin. 

199. Aut regem aut fatuum nasci oportere. 
—Erasmus’ essay referred to comes first in 
the third century of the first Chiliad. 

20s. Aut videt aut vidisse putat. Aen. vi, 
454. Cf. Spenser, ‘F.Q.,’ 2, 4, 3, ‘‘ He saw 
from far, or seemed for to see.’’ Milton, 
*P.L.,’ i., 783: ‘‘Some ... Peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees...” Virgil followed 
Ap. Rhod, iv. 1478. 

2064. Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt 
corpora nostra, Sed vitam faciunt balnea, 
vina, Venus. 


Baths, wine, and Venus’ game impair our 


powers, 
But only those make up this life of ours. 


This is an inscription from Rome. Another 
from Gallipoli runs ‘‘ Balnea, vina, Venus 
faciunt properantia fata.”” Cf. Anth. Pal. 
x, 112, olvos kai ta Aoetpa kai wept Kixpw 

213. This mot, being silent in seven 
languages (1830), was first heard by Lord 
Acton m 1855, though quoted by: George Eliot 
in 1853. 

217(1). Bellum ita suscipiatur, ut nihil 
diud nisi pax quaesita videatur. Cic.—Sis- 
mondi quotes from ‘‘ Rad. Fris.’’ this of 
Barbarossa, ‘‘ bellorum amator, sed ut per 
ea pax acquiratur.’’ (6) Vel iniquissimam 

iustissimo bello anteferrem.—This say- 
ing of Cicero is quoted by Erasmus to Arch- 

; Warham, contrasting his own views 
with Luther’s. Colet quoted it to Henry 

! Howell, ‘Fam. Lett.,’ i. 5, 8 and 27, 
= it in Spanish. Cf. Daniel, ‘ Civil 

i, st. 73, 


Since wise men ever have preferred farre 

Th’ unjustest peace, before the justest warre. 
It was a maxim with Benjamin Franklin 
that there never was a good war or a bad 


220. Beneficium.—A reference to No, 226 
would be useful, 

226 (2). Bis dat qui cito dat.—See Alciat’s 
‘Emblems’ (1558). Erasmus thought it 
came from Seneca. ‘ Adages,’ i. 8, 91. Cf. 
Lucian in Anth, Pal., x. 30, dxetae xaperes 
yAveporepat, fw Bpadivy, raca xdpis Keven, 
pyde éyorro yxdpis, translated in ‘ N. and 
Q.,’ clxxix. 315. Erasmus notes that it can- 
not be Latinized, xdjus covering both 
beneficitum and gratia. Cf. Chaucer, ‘ Leg. 
of Good Women,’ prol. 451, 2. Quoted by the 
humbug, Dr. Jobling, ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
chap. xxvii. 

234. Briller par leur absence. To be con- 
spicuous by one’s absence.—The French adap- 
tation of Tacitus was given ite English form 
by Lord John Russell who in 1859 said of 
Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, ‘‘ Among the 
defects of this bill, which are numerous, one 
provision is conspicuous by its presence, and 
another by its absence.’’ Being criticised for 
this, he gave his authority as ‘‘ one of the 
greatest historians of antiquity.’”” Bacon, 
* Adv, of Learning,’ i. 3, 2, had used Tacitus’ 
sentence of ‘‘ learned men forgotten in 
states.’” When Goldsmith was writing ‘ A 
Citizen of the World,’ cviii, his memory gave 
it to him in this strange form, ‘‘ eo clariores 
quia imagines eorum non deferebantur.’’ 
Read visebantur in King. 

235a. Bursa avari os est diaboli. The 
miser’s purse is the devil’s jaws—ever open to 
receive but always shut to give. This is 
quoted from Stubbes, but the reference is 
missing. In old prints the devil’s open jaws 
were a common representation of hell gate. 

237. Caelo tegitur qui non habet urnam.— 
‘““That Rodomontado of Lucan,” Sir T. 
Browne calls it, in ‘ Rel. Med.,’ § 41, and 
gives a version. Herrick’s is better, ‘ Hesp.,’ 

He that wants a burial room 
For a stone has Heaven his tomb. 

2374. Coelo tonantem credidimus Iovem 
Regnare ; praesens divus habebitur Augustus, 
Hor. C., iii. 5, 1. Cf. Ovid., ‘ Tr.,’ 4, 4, 20, 
‘*Causa tua exemplo superorum tuta 


deorum est, Quorum hic aspicitur, creditur 
ille deus.’’ 

238. . . yap Tov Toy Térov 
periAXagev. He changed his country not his 
character.—This is quoted in the ‘ Ep. to 
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Reader ’ of Coryat’s ‘ Crudities.’ =, 

239. This is thus quoted by Bacon, ‘ Adv. 
of Learning,’ 2, 23, 10, ‘‘ Caesarem portas et 
fortunam ejus.’’ 

241 (fin.). For ‘‘ remained ”’ 
remain. 

247 (4). . . . Quod canis in Aegypto: bibit 
et fugit. Macrob.—Rather render ‘‘ What a 
dog does in Egypt; he is drinking and run- 
ning away.’ Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 9, 80, 
gives as examples of the proverbial use, one 
dabbling in some art or dipping into a book. 
Gabriel Harvey uses it of a hunter’s meal. 
Add ‘‘canis caninam non est,’’ dog doesn’t 
eat dog, used by Polydore Vergil of the 
barons rallying to young Henry III. 

248. Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 
Juv., 10, 22.—Chaucer, ‘ Boethius,’ ii. prose 
5. ‘Wyf of Bathe,’ 1192, ‘‘ The poore man, 
when he goth by the weye, Bifore the theves 
he may singe and playe.’”’ This is a favourite 
quotation with the Elizabethans, e.g. Peele 
401 (Dyce), ‘‘ A man purse-penniless may 
sing before a thief.’’ To his translation from 
Juvenal at the end of ‘ John Buncle’ Amory 
adds a note giving four other verse render- 
ings; there is also this Hudibrastic, 

The empty traveller may whistle 
At the robber and his pistol. 

255. Caseus est nequam quia conconquit 
omnia se quam. Cheese is injurious, because 
it digests all other things with itself.— 
Rather ‘‘ except itself, rather than itself.” 
Cf. Fletcher, ‘ Wit at Several Weapons,’ v. 
1, ‘“C. Oh, that’s love; that distastes any- 
thing but itself. P. ’Tis worse than cheese in 
that point.” 

262... . quod jus alienum emit. The 
nature of the property which he is buying 
from another man.—Jus alienum ought to 
mean ‘‘another man’s rights.” And non 
debuit ignorare = ought not to have been 
ignorant. 

266. Nascitur. (‘‘ Has come’’).—As Virgil 
had only just started at the Aeneid when 
Propertius wrote, this concession to the 
demand of rhyme is bad. : 

275. The metrical rendering is not happy. 
Perhaps this is better: ‘‘ Clear conceptions 
can be clearly expressed, and the words for 
them come easily.”’ 

278. What is not worth the trouble of say- 
ing is sung. 

282. Not Romulus but Faustulus and 
Acca, as the plural cernite alone might 
suggest. 

285. Certum est quia impossibile est.—This 
helped Sir T. Browne to answer all the ob- 


read will 


jections of Satan, ‘ Rel. Med.,’ § 9. It was 
quoted in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Argyle as “the ancient religious maxim,” 
Cf. Locke’s ‘ Essay,’ iv, chap. 18, ‘‘ it might 
pass in a good man for a sally of zeal, but 
would prove a very ill rule for men to choose 
their opinions or religion by.’’ Byron, ‘ Don 
Juan,’ xvi, st. 5, gives it to Augustine, ‘‘ who 
nibble, scribble, quibble, he Quiets at once 
with quia impossible.” 

289. C’est ainsi qu’ en partant je vous fais 
mes adieux—Cf. ‘‘ A Parthian shot.’ On 
the day Louis XV died, notices had been 
posted of an increase in taxation, and next 
morning this line was found added. 

302. Cf. Menander, Chaleeia: dy 
yévorr” épivros Ovdev yépovtos, 
ETEpos yepwv épov. 

G. G. 
V. R. 


A NOTE ON SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT, 1. 877.— 


Whyssynes vpon queldepoyntes pat koynt wer 
bope. 


I have always believed that the word 
‘“‘koynt ’’ here meant not so much beautiful 
or elegant, as of subtle or curious workman- 
ship. In T'astamenta Eboracensia Part I. 
8. Society (No. clxxvii., p. 241) in the will of 
Thomas Ughtred, Kt., who died in 1401, 
occurs the following:—a coverture 
called 


qwylt poynte, de panno lineo in toto consuto 
cum ymaginibus magnatorum Regni Franciae 
armatis in armis suis cum ymaginibus com- 
munis populi ejusdem regni consutis circa 
fimbras ejusdem coopertorii. 

Whose were the figures? Were they those 
of the douze-pairs from the Charlemagne 
cycle or people of Sir Thomas Ughtred’s own 
day? If so, were they represented in their 
national costumes or in fancy dress for a 
joust or Round Table, such as was held in 


1380, when the cavaliers were dressed in green . 


to imitate the knights of old time, as is re 
lated by the Monk of St. Denys ? 
But Sir Thomas has other possible claims 
to be associated in some way with alliterative 
verse. He belonged to a well-known York- 
shire family, was well connected and had seen 
service abroad and on the West Marches. 
His father had been a K.G.—again a signi- 
ficant fact, and he himself had been Constable 
of Lochmaben Castle in Annandale in 1376 
and 1378, and earlier connected with its 
owners, the de Bohuns, (Beltz, pp. 107-110; 
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Bain, ‘ Cal. of Docs. relating to Scotland,’ iv, 
p. 128). For the uncle of the younger Hum- 
phrey (who died in 1372) the romance of 
illiam of Palerne was written, and they 
owned property in the district which is 
suggested as that in which the alliterative 
ition survived :— 

As hit is stad and stoken 

In stori stif and stronge, 

With lel letteres loken, 

In lond so hatz ben longe. 

(Sir Gawain, ll. 33-36). 

What is more, there is a reference to someone 
of the name of Ughtred, often spelt Owgh- 
treth, in the alliterative ‘ Morte Arthure’ :— 


Sir Gawayne the worthye Dame Waynour he 


edys: 
Sir Owghtreth on the tother side, of Turry 
was lorde, (Il, 283-4). 
He is here apparently a Knight of the 
Round Table. It is a fact that Edward III’s 
Round Table of 1344 preceded the foundation 
of the Order of the Garter and the ‘ Morte’ is 
a“ Garter’’ poem. Does it not seem possible 
that the writer used the knight’s real name 
instead of giving him a fanciful Arthurian 
one? The younger Thomas Ughtred, whose 
will has already been quoted, left to his 
daughter-in-law, ‘‘unum Romauns vocatur 
Bruyt,”’ so that this proves the family’s in- 
terest in the Brutus story. 

Lochmaben Castle may be connected also 
with the ‘ Pistil of Susane,’ if Koster was 
right in his supposition that the heroine 
shadowed forth Margaret Logie, Queen of 
David II; for her son John by her first 
marriage jaid claim to Annandale and to the 
castle itself. Ughtred had dealings with him 
in 1366. The Ughtred family likewise had 
associations with the family of Thornton of 
East Newton, the ancestors of Robert Thorn- 
ton, the collector of the contents of the MS. 
at Lincoln Cathedral (A. I. 17) and MS. 
Add, 31.042 (Br. Museum). The first named 
contains the alliterative ‘Morte Arthure,’ 
the ‘ Pistil of Susane’ and the ‘ Awntyrs off 
Arthure’ at the Terne Wathelayne. The 
second contains ‘ Winner’ and Waster.’ 

Yet it was not to prove his connections that 
I began this note, only to state that his will 

ides a better explanation of a line in 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’ than 
any I have hitherto seen offered. No other 
fourteenth-century wills that I have read, not 
even royal ones, offer such a close parallel ; 

nearest are those of one of the early de 
Bohuns (Archaeol. Journal, 1846) and the 
will of Thomas de Veer, Earl of Oxford 
(1513). The latter owned a “ countrepoynt 


and all the tapett with the history of 
Grissell’’ and another with “the story of 
Alexander contayned in brede”’ and a third 
with ‘‘ woodhuses.” The last named is 
haps the most interesting of the Earl’s pos- 
sessions (Archaaologia, Vol. |xvi.) when Sir 
Gawain is considered. 
M. E. Ricnarpson. 


HE LIKENESSES OF JOHN OLDHAM. 
—Mr. Brooks, the Oldham scholar, re- 
cords that he has been able to trace the des- 
cent, through a grand-niece of the poet’s, of 
Mr. William Iles Hillier. He a 
copy of Cooke’s ‘ Melliscium Chirurgiae,’ in- 
scribed by the poet’s brother, ‘‘ Thomas Ould- 
ham 1677,’’ and a portrait of the poet him- 
self, which appears to be the original of the 
Van der Gueht engraving prefixed to his 
works in 1704. 
Mr. Hillier has kindly written to me and 
given the following information concerning 
Oldham. 


The large portrait of John Oldham I possess 
was painted by M. Van der Gucht, I am told, 
and has been in our family for generations, as 
I am a descendant of the same family as the 
Poet, (he never married) as stated in the 
“Family Tree” which I have. I believe there 
are several portraits of Oldham in existence, 
one a beautiful miniature. I may say I have 
a little Oldham silver and an oak bureau, the 
latter having belonged to the Poet’s father, 
with inlaid initials T. O. inside. 


A later letter runs as follows: 


The portrait of Oldham is not signed as far 
as I know, but it wants cleaning badly. As 
far as I know the Poet never married and the 
subject is not mentioned in my “ Family Tree,” 
my reference to the former in my last letter 
merely referred to the fact that I possessed the 
Family Tree showing I descended from the same 
family. I never heard that he had a sweetheart 
called Cosmelia or any other. Re oak bureau, 

the name of the poet’s father was John Old- 
om my Father told me he understood _ it 
belonged to the Poet’s Father. I know nothing 
about Thomas Oldham except that it is in- 
scribed on his tomb stone that he ‘was an 
“eminent ” (I think) surgeon and apothecary 
and Mr. Brooks ascertained that he lived at 
Didmarton. 


Mr. Brooks has kindly drawn my attention 
to a letter of his that was published in The 
Times Literary Supplement of July 12, 1934, 
in which he puts the following on record : 


A portrait of the poet, (that is to say, John 
Oldham) described as a small head in oil on @ 
wood panel and in a black and gold frame, 
after being successively in the possession of Mr. 
Dineley, Siieuss Walpole, and Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, was sold at Christies on May 
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8, 1911. The purchasers were Messrs. Wallis, 
the French Gallery, 11, Berkeley Square, W.1; 
but they can supply no further information. 
The portrait has been twice reproduced: in 
1792 for Harding’s Biographical Mirrour, 
drawn by S. Harding and engraved by 
Scheneker; and again in 1820, drawn by J. 
Thurston and engraved by J. T. Wedgwood. The 
two engravings differ considerably, and it is 
therefore of particular importance that they 
should be compared, if possible, with the 
original. Donatp Date. 
142 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


“CONTACT ” AS A VERB.—The ‘ 0.E.D.’ 
has one example only of ‘‘ contact ’’ as 
a transitive verb. A spark and gunpowder 
are “contacted” in a quotation of 1834. This 
instance, however, might be regarded as an 
adjective formed from the noun “ contact ”’ 
rather than a past participle. Two quotations 
of a technical sort for the meaning, “ come 
into, or be in contact,’’ are given of 1876 and 
1883. Thus the record of the verb is small, 
but lately I have observed it flourishing in the 
sense, “‘ get into, make, contact with,” fol- 
lowed by a noun which explains the connec- 
tion. As it is used in a communication from 
the Admiralty, I suppose that it must be 
accepted as English. Does it come from the 
United States? It shows the desire for 
brevity encouraged by newspaper headlines 
and the clipped speech of to-day. 


Formerly anything written for the public 
eye was composed with some care for English 
idiom and thus differed from what was, or 
could be, said in ordinary talk, with little 
regard for the manner of saying it. Now this 
difference is disappearing, and nothing is too 
slip-shod to appear in print, while locutions 
that seem ‘snappy ”’ are seized with avidity. 
It is useless to protest against these novelties, 
but one may record them. Puitomor. 


“(THE FOUR YEARS’ WAR.’’—I have 
noticed from time to time attempts to 
establish ‘‘ The Four ‘Years’ War’’ as the 
official name for what we have been calling 
“‘the Great War ’”’ of the ‘ World War 
that of 1914-18. The Times seems to be pro-: 
moting this. So I was interested to see that 


Sir Charles Petrie, in his article on ‘ Modern 
Greece’ in the current Quarterly Review, has 
adopted the name, writing (p. 125) that 
“Sofia nourishes a desire for an outlet on 
to the Aigean. She had such an outlet for a 
brief space before the Four Years’ War.” 


0. N. H. 


Readers’ Queries. 


TWOFOLD CHURCH DEDICATIONS,— 

The parish church of Kemberton, 
Shropshire, which dates from 1882, is 
erected on the site of an old church, 
of which the chancel was said to have been 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and the 
nave to St. Andrew. I should be interested 
to know if other instances exist of such a two- 


fold dedication. 
G. 8. Hewrns. 


[ANN QUOTATIONS FOR IDENTIFI- 
CATION AND TRANSLATION.— 
Some years ago I contributed notes to ‘N. 
and Q.’ on the MS. plays of William Percy, 
brother of the 9th Earl of Northumberland, 
written in 1601-3. On the first page of the 
MS., which is dated 1646, there are several 
quotations from Virgil, and then the follow- 
ing :— 
Also unto the children of the 
Revells and of Poules 
Cum fueris (x) Fortunio eorum 
(x) Ludito more, 
Cum futuris alibi (x) Ludito 
sicut ibt. 
Carmina Proverbalia 
Ad eosdem de affectibus 
Nulli hic (x) Affectus tales, 
absiste (x) movere. 
Virg. Aen. 6 
Nam sunt hi tanquam scupulo vitandi. 
Cicero 


(x) parodia 


(x) parodia 


Again 
Leniter qui saeviunt sapiunt magis 
Plautus Amphibologicum 
More and Above 
Comica lascivio gaudet sermone Thalia 
 Virg. Epigr. 
I should be very much obliged to any of the 
classical contributors to ‘N. and Q.’ who 
would translate these passages for me and 
give references for them. I want particularly 
to know whether any of them state or imply 
that the plays were actually acted by the boys’ 
companies, either the Children of Paul’s or 
the Children of the Revels. 
M. H. Dopps. 


MAHOMET'S CAT.—When I was a child I 
was told a story that Mahomet had a fav- 
ourite cat which he loved so much that when it 
went to sleep on one of his sleeves he cut the 
sleeve off so that he should not waken the cat 


by moving. Is this a genuine Mahomme 
‘ dan legend or merely a western nursery story ? 
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Are Arabian cats like Persian cats? At 
what date were Persian cats introduced into 


land ? 
fing M. H. Dopps. 


PERCY: COX: HUTCHINS.—Sir Charles 
Percy, son of the 8th Earl of Northum- 
berland, married Dorothy, daughter (and 
heiress?) of Richard Cox of Cleve in Glouces- 
ter, and widow of — Hutchins. Is it known 
when this marriage took place? Sir Charles 
wag implicated in Essex’s rebellion in 1600-1, 
and was fined £500. Was he married before 
the rebellion or after? 
M. H. Dopps. 


. EGG THE GUNSMITH.—This man is 
usually spoken of as ‘‘ Dur Egg ’’— 
sometimes ‘‘ Durs Egg.’? A curious name— 
would it bea contraction? If so, then what 
for? He was probably the most famous gun- 
maker of his day—he carried on business at 
various addresses in or near.Pall Mall and 
the Haymarket from 1790 to 1834, except for 
a period from 1808 to 1814 when he was in the 
Strand. I have a bill of his engraved: ‘‘ D. 
Egg, gunmaker to His Majesty etc No. 1 
Pall Mall Colonade, corner of the Haymar- 
ket,” made out to the Prince Regent and 
dated 1818. 
The London Directories content themselves 


by calling him “‘ D. Egg,” and I believe his | 


s are marked in the same way. How, then, 
i he come to be called Dur Egg? 

He is evidently the man alluded to in the 
‘D.N.B.’ in the article on the painter Augus- 
tus Egg, R.A., whose parentage is given as 
“the son of Egg the well-known gunmaker 
in Piccadilly.” He was succeeded by his son 
Joseph Egg at No. 1 Piccadilly, who seems to 
have doubled the parts of ‘‘Gun and Patent 
Truss-maker.’’ 


Beaconsfield. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


OMAS CAMPBELL’S MARRIAGE.— 
Thomas Campbell was married at St. 


‘Margaret’s, 10 Sept., 1804, according to Wil- 


liam Beattie, the poet’s biographer (‘ Life and 
letters’ i. 442). In letters which he wrote 
during September to John Richardson (443), 


40 George Thomson (444), and to his sister 


Mary, 2 Oct. (447), Campbell clearly speaks 
of himself as already married. On the other 
hand, the parish register records that the 
ceremony took place on 10 Oct. Cyrus Red- 
ding and Cuthbert Hadden, Campbell’s other 

aphers, agree in affirming that the poet 
Was married at the later date. According to 


dates would reveal whether Beattie chan 
them. I have not found that Campbell him- 
self anywhere said expressly that he had been 
married in either September or October, 
though by writing under either date he would 
acknowledge its correctness. . One is led to eus- 
t that Beattie or some members of the 
amily altered the dates: Alison, the first 
child of the marriage, was born 3 June, 1805 
(ii. 54). It may be that this rather early date 
frightened Beattie into pushing the marriage 
back one month. 


Cuartes Durry. 
Cornell University, U.S.A. 


*“()RANGE BOVEN.’’—Can any reader ex- 
plain the meaning of the above under 
Dighton’s portrait of John Hall? 

As Sir John Hall, K.C.H., he died 21 Feb., 
1861, aged eighty-one. At the age of twenty- 
Hadden, the Scottish newspaper printed 10 
Oct. as the day. If one knew the whereabouts 
of the above letters, an examination of the 
eight he was appointed Consul and Agent for 
the maritime seignory of Papenbrug in East 
Friesland, and in 1809 he was elected chair- 
man for regulating convoys, and for the pro- 
tection of British commerce and navigation 
to and from the ports between the Elbe and 
Calais, In 1816 he was appointed Consul- 
General in England for Hanover. He was 
for some years secretary to the Society of Lon- 
don Merchants, and secretary to’ the St. 
Katharine Dock Co. He was also a magis- 
trate for the Tower Hamlets, and served the 
office of Deputy-Lieutenant for Essex and 
Middlesex, and High Sheriff of Essex. I 
mention these particulars as they may help 
to suggest the reason for ‘‘ Orange Boven.”’ 

Perhaps I should add that John Hall was 
keenly interested in the emancipation of Hol- 
land, due to the fact that his mother was a 


Dutch lady. 
Cuas. Hatt Crovcu. 
32 Churchfields, E.18. 


Ne FRANCOIS DE SALES.—St. Frangois 
de Sales is the patron saint of journal- 
ists. This was comparatively recently de- 
clared. Could any correspondent tell me (a) 
at what date this occurred; (b) for what 
reason this office was assigned to him? Is it 
possible to see the document promulgating 
this? Is it anywhere in print? ; 

Why was 29 Jan. fixed as St. Frangois’ day 
in the Calendar? He was born in August and 
died in December. Perhaps, to save kind cor- 
respondents time and trouble, I may mention 
that, in general, I am well acquainted with 
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the life of St. Frangois, and only seek in- 
formation on the above points. 


BP. DON. 


(FRANDPARENTS OF LORD O’HAGAN, 
“ LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 
—Could any reader inform me of the parent- 
age of Edward O’Hagan, of Belfast, whose 
son became Baron O’Hagan, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland 1868-1874? 


Saffron Walden, Essex, 


RCHES COVERED WITH LEAD.— 
Looking through Scott’s letters concern- 
ing the preservation of the ruins at Melrose 
in the twenties of last century, I observe that 
he more than once advises that the specially 
beautiful arch of the east window should be 
covered with lead. What exactly did he mean 
by this? The whole arch was to be so covered. 
This might indeed preserve it, but its beauty 
would be withdrawn from sight and enjoy- 
ment. It appears that this method of preser- 
vation had been resorted to before. Could any 
one tell me where examples could be seen ? 
Does anyone advocate it now-a-days? 


TEKTON. 


ALLADIA.—Has any one written a book, 
or a sound Quarterly article, on this 
topic? If so I should be glad to hear of it. 
While interested in examples of mascots 
treasured by individuals, or objects which are 
the ‘luck ”’ of families, I should most like 
to be told of palladia—according to the origi- 
nal sense of the word—belonging to cities or 
countries. Has any American city ever had 
a palladium of any kind? Perhaps Catholic 
South America is more likely to furnish 
examples of this than the United States. 
D. K. 
({REEN THE COLOUR OF LOVERS.— 
‘ What is the authority—in folk-lore or 
literature—for saying that green is the colour 
of lovers? Could anyone quote statement or 
reference confirming the idea? Is this appro- 
priation to lovers accepted in France or Ger- 
many ? 
L, B. 
REEN IN ONE’S EYE.—What is the 
reference in the phrase ‘‘ Do you see any 
green in my eye? ’’ which I have heard used 
towards a flatterer who might be supposed -to 
have ulterior motives for what he said. I do 
not find the phrase in Apperson, but perhaps 
it appears in other such collections. . 
L. Y. R: 


USSEX AND THE ’'FIFTEEN.—Coyy 
any Sussex reader tell me about Scottish 
Jacobites, who are said to have taken re 
in Sussex after the ’Fifteen? I believe then 
were some in the neighbourhood of Py. 
borough, Itchingfield and Horsham. 

Is anything particular known of a cleric 
named Hay, incumbent of one of ‘the 
parishes, and said to have been a Scotsman, 
who may have been instrumental in finding 
harbourage for such refugees? 


PEREGRINUS, 


ARRIAGE CUSTOMS: GLOVES— 
Could any one tell me anything abouts 
custom unknown to me till I came across men 
tion of it recently, by which a bride should 
send gloves to a man friend? I do not know 
what had to be the man’s qualification for 
receiving the gift, or, to put it the other way 
about, what constituted the obligation on the 
part of the bride. Anything explaining or 
illustrating this custom will be very accept 
able. RS. 


Ex ORIENTE LUX.—Why are thee 
words so familiar? Is the reference to 
the sunrise or the Star of Bethlehem? 
CURIOUS. 


‘ FORMAN: A TALE.’—This old novel 

has James I, for one of its characters 
Does any reader chance to be acquainted with 
it and to be able to express opinion on its 
merits? Who was the author and what is 
known of him? A. B.G 


HE ERMINE.—We all know that the 
ermine cannot bear a stain on its coat of 
snowy white. Though this is often referred 
to I do not remember having seen mentioned 
what the ermine does in its disgust ; I suppose 
that is taken as known. I have not a copy 
of the Bestiary to consult. Does the legend 
come from that? xX. 


(HE STATURE OF QUEENS.—Have we 
any exact measurement of the stature of 
royal ladies? I should be glad of such partr 
culars of any queen, but specially for Mar 

aret of Anjou; Mary and Elizabeth Tudor; 
Henrietta Maria; Catherine of Braganza, 
and Mary of Modena. Am I right in think- 
ing that Queen Victoria’s height was les 
than 5ft. ? v. 


OURCE WANTED.—What is the source of 
the witches incantation—“ All ill come 
Vv. 


running in; all good keep out”? 
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Replies. 


BEAUTIFUL YEARS, 
(elxxix. 279, 340). 


{IMATIC conditions in the year 1759 

appear to have been above the average: 

that the records are few is in itself testimony 
to favourable weather. 

9 Feb. Arlington St. London. While Italy, 
I suppose, is buried in snow, we are ex- 
tinguishing fires. We have had a 
wonderful winter: we shall soon be aston- 
ished at frost, like an Indian. Shrubs 
and flowers and blossoms are all in their 


pride. 
—H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann. 
Tunbridge Wells. I had a very 
agreeable journey hither [from Newbury]. 
I drank the waters at the well this morn- 
ing, and have now taken leave of the 
walks until to-morrow as this fine weather 
will be better spent in an airing than on 
the Pantiles. 
—Eliz. Montagu to her husband. 
21 July. Svuthampton Row, London. The 
weather for this fortnight has been broil- 
ing, one thunder-shower excepted. Rye, I 
am told, is beginning to be cut near Lon- 
don. In Cambridgeshire a fortnight ago 
the promise of harvest was the finest I 
ever saw. 


—Gray to Dr. Wharton. 

26 July. London. I am now settled in my 
new territories commanding Bedford 
Gardens, and all the fields as far as High- 
gate and Hampstead. What though I am 
separated from the fashionable world by 
broad St. Giles’s, and many a dirty court 
and alley, yet here is air and sunshine 


and quiet. 
—Gray to W. Palgrave. 
24 Sept. Wimpole St., London. When 
last I had the pleasure of seeing Dr. Mon- 
sey he told me that the country still agreed 
with you, else I should most wickedly wish 
this fine weather over that you might be 
the sooner driven to town. This fine 
weather suffers nothing good to be in Town 
but itself. 
—Burke to Mrs. E. Montagu. 
4 Oct. After a most pleasant ramble I hope 
to be at Hagley Park on the 18th... 
Accept of a bed in one of the Tower rooms 
in my new house. . . If the season con- 


tinues as fine as it has been, you will find | 


the Park still delightful. 
—Lord Lyttleton to S. Miller. 


11 Oct. Strawberry Hill. The mornings are 
too hot for walking. 
. —H. Walpole to G. Montagu. 
21 Oct. Strawberry Hill. Can one easily 
leave the remains of such a year as this? 
It is still all gold. Instead of the glorious 
and ever-memorable year 1759, as the 
newspapers call it, I call it this ever 
warm and victorious year. We have not 
had more conquest than fine weather; one 
would think we had plundered East and 
West Indies of sunshine, 
—H. Walpole to G. Montagu. 
21 Nov. The Shrubbery, near Dorking. 
Surrey has felt many genial warm days of 
rain, very much to the advantage of those 
who plant quick. 
—H. Grenville to S. Miller. 
But the weather at the close of the year was 
harsh: 

The humanity of the English has been 
clearly proved during the present war, when a 
voluntary subscription was made by the whole 
nation to clothe the many thousands of their 
enemies who were kept prisoners in this island 
who would for the most part have died of cold 
last winter (1759-60) which was very severe.— 


Baretti J. pe Castro. 


Talking this over with my friends we 
agreed that the finest years we remembered 
were 1911 and 1921 (but this may perhaps be 
counted as a year of drought). 

In the memoirs of Countess Brownlow 
‘Before Victorianism’ she mentions that 
the year 1828 was particularly fine. 


M. H. Donps. 


HE SECRET OF SCOTT’S AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
(clxxx. 12).—When Scott publicly acknow- 
ledged that he was ‘‘ the total and undivided 
author’’ of the Waverley Novels at the 
Theatrical Fund Dinner, held at Edinbur, 
on Friday, Feb. 23, 1827, he said that t 
secret had been remarkably well kept con- 
sidering it had been communicated to more 
than twenty people. Lockhart, while admit- 
ting that he doubts if he can give a complete 
list, says that in addition to immediate mem- 
bers of the author’s own family those who 
were ‘“‘ put into the secret of the Waverley 
Novels, previously, and without reference, to 
the catastrophe of 1826’’ were: Constable, 
Cadell; the two Ballantynes; two printin 
office employees, Daniel McCorkindale a 
Daniel Robertson; Mr. Terry; Mr. Laidlaw; 
Mr. Train; Mr. G. H. Gordon; Charles, 


| Duke of Buccleuch; Lady Louisa Stuart; 
Lord Montagu; Lord and Lady Polwarth; 
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Lord Kinnedder; Sir Adam Fergusson; Mr. 
Morritt; Mr. and Mrs. Skene; Mr. William 
Clerk; Mr. Hay Donaldson; Mr. Thomas 
Shortreed; Mr. John Richardson, and Mr. 
Thomas Moore. 

Even if the number of those officially ad- 
mitted into the secret was limited many 
people must have guessed who “the Great 
Unknown ”’ really was. In 1815 the author 
of ‘Waverley’ and of ‘Guy Mannering ’ 
paid the sixth of his thirteen visits to London 
and Miss Lucy Aikin records in her diary 
that she went one evening to a dinner-part 

iven by Mr. and Mrs. Carr at Frognal, 

ampstead, to which Scott had been invited. 
Among those present, too, was Sotheby who 
had been asked to mention the subject of 
Waverley during dinner that the company 
might judge by any change in his countenance 
whether Scott was the author. ‘I have 
heard, Mr. Scott,’’ he said, “that a new 
novel is coming out by the ‘ Author of Waver- 
ley’; have you heard of it?” 

“T have,”’ replied Scott very deliberately, 
‘and I believe it.’’ 

After that a discussion arose on the novels. 
*‘But,’’ continues Miss Aikin, ‘‘ Scott kept 
out of the debate, and had not the assurance 
to say any handsome things of the works, 
though he is not the author—oh no! for 
he denies them! ”’ 

&. 


HE LAST OF THE HANSOM-CABS 
(clxxx. 2, 49, 65).—The very interesting 
note of V. R. on this lost feature of London 
rompts me to ask whether there happen to 
. any of the metal boards left on which were 
rinted the distances from Charing Cross? 
ey were displayed at cab-ranks and at the 
principal road junctions and at points which 
marked the end of the 4-mile radius (from 
Charing Cross, I believe). Once they were 
familiar signs in the London streets and one 
of them ought to be preserved in the London 
Museum, where there is, I believe, a hansom- 
cab to be seen. 

The story of Huxley reminds me that 
Irving, when playing Shylock, drove to the 
Lyceum from the Garrick Club. He gave the 
driver a shilling. Looking at it disgruntledly 
the cabby exclaimed, ‘‘ If yer plays the Jew 
as well inside the theatre as yer does outside 
d—m me if I don’t sport this bob to come 
and see yer.’’ Irving gave the cabby a quick 
glance of appreciation and, needless to say, 


made arrangements for him to see a per-- 


formance. 
The passing of the hansom-cab is a sad re- 


minder that another source of ready wit hei 
gone from our London streets. 
HH. G. L. K. 


()CCUPATION EMBLEMS ON GRAVE. 
“ STONES (clxxix. 136, 424, 445; clxxx, 
71).—A letter in the Aritiquary, vol. xl, 
1904, enquiring about a pair of shears or 
scissors engraved under the left arm of a cross 
on a stone coffin in the chapter-house of 
Salley or Sawley Abbey near Clitheroe, 
Lancs., led to further correspondence in the 
1905 volume, on pp. 39 an 40. A letter 
headed ‘Shears or Scissors on Tombstones’ 
mentions two pairs of shears carved on slabs 
in Iona Nunnery, and shears on a cross-slab 
at Limpley Stoke Church in Wilts., the latter 
probably indicating the burial-place of a 
clothier. Scissors carved in relief are said in 
the letter to exist in Stirling Churchyard and 
at Gargunnock near Stirling, with the date 
1749, and to be incised on a stone in Paisley 
Churchyard dated 1700. A sad-iron accom- 
anies the scissors in each case. Of the Pais- 
ey stone a photograph is given in the 
Antiquary which shows the date and the im- 
plements very large and bold in execution, 
but no visible name. Another letter on p. 40 
refers to Cutts’s ‘Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses,’ 1849, for shears on ancient grave- 
stones in six Northumberland churchyards. 
three examples at Bakewell in Derbyshire, 
one in Cumberland and one in Durham. All 
these are said to be illustrated in Cutts’s 
work. Also mentioned there are three more 
in Northumberland, two in Notts, two in 
Yorks., one in Cumberland and one in 
Sussex. The same correspondent further 
states that in Theophilus Smith’s ‘ Symbolic 
Devices on Sepulchral Memorials,’ 1877, 
shears occur on slabs at St. John’s, Chester 
(accompanied by a glove), one on the back of 
a cross; at Northleach, Glos., and at Dron- 
field, Derbyshire. It is added that the shears 
found on the early tombstones of saints 
robabl bolize tonsure. 
W. W. Gr. 


‘“ATRONGULLION ”’ STRANGUL- 
LION ”’) (clxxx. 35 s.v. ‘ Surfeit’).— 


| This is evidently the Strangullion ” of the 


‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ an obsolete 
equivalent of ‘“‘strangury.’’ The sole refer 
ence given for its use is Ellis’s eight-volume 
work, ‘The Modern Husbandman,’ 1750, the 
dialect terms in which were brought together 
in ‘Old Country and Farming Words, 
edited in 1880 by James Britten for the Eng: 
lish Dialect Society. ‘‘Strangullion” 1s 
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ascribed by the ‘E.D.D.’ to Hertfordshire 
only Soak inferentially was confined to 
domestic animals), but that must apply 
merely to its recent appearance in print or 
manuscript, for as ‘“‘stranguilion’’ it is 
glossed stranguria in Peter Levins’s English- 
Latin dictionary, ‘ Vocabulorum,’ 
1570, published by the Camden Society in 
1967, which suggests that it was in fairly 
general use in the sixteenth century. 


W. W. 


“Strongullion.’’ Is this not an error, or 
misreading, for a vermicular parasite, known 
as Strongylus? That is, a genus comprising 
many species of nematoid worms. This 
family includes the exceedingly rare and 
large kidney worm, called Eustrongylus gigas, 
a, specimen of which is preserved in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


RACHYLOGY (clxxx. 9, s. wv. ‘A War 
Comment on Spitting ’).—A great secret 
of effective narrative is knowing what to 
leave out. As Voltaire observed, the way to 
bore people is to say everything that may be 
said. Virgil has a striking example in the 
Fourth Georgic, 1. 458. Eurydice, doomed to 
die, we are told, did not see a venomous 
snake in the long grass. But the company of 
Dryads filled the hills with lamentations. 
Not a word of her being bitten and dying in 
consequence. Henry on ‘Aen.’ iv. 663, 
otes a passage from ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood’ where the wolf’s knock at the door is 
followed immediately by the old woman’s 
fright and deglutition, no word of his pull- 
ing the bobbin as directed, opening the door, 
and entering. But I know nothing to equal 
the tremendous power of that sentence near 
the beginning of the Iliad where the result 
of Apollo’s archery is described: ‘‘ He shot ; 
and ever the funeral pyres kept burning.” 
same jump from the cause of death to 
the funeral is made in a wicked modern 
thyme which I quote from memory :— 
Little Willie from the mirror 
Licked the mercury quite off, 
Thinking in his childish error 
That ’twould cure his whooping-cough. 
At the funeral Willie’s mother 
Brightly said to Mrs. Brown: 
“’Twas a chilly day for Willie, 
When the mercury went down.” 
Ricwarp Hussey. 


NOTES ON “ KING”? ITI. 149 (clxxx. 21). 
—These are the words from Nash’s 


epitaph : 


... diu et utilissime assumptus 


Bathoniae Elegantiae Arbiter. . . 
G. G. L. 


a 

PARLIAMENT CLOCKS (clxxx. 45). 
—These, I suggest, were ‘‘ Act of Parlia- 
ment”’ clocks, It is perhaps not commonly 
known that in 1797 a tax on clocks of five 
shillings a year and seven shillings and six- 
ence on watches was imposed by, Act of Par- 
iament. The Act was deservedly unpopular, 
and consequently short-lived, being repealed 
in April, 1798. Naturally such a tax had a 
most detrimental effect on horological trades. 
The demand for clocks and watches decreased 
by one half. Manufacturers suffered, and 
much unemployment resulted. But obliging 
tavern-keepers, anticipating the scarcity of 
timekeepers among the public, put up 
cheaply-made clocks on their walls for the 
benefit of their customers. These were known 
as Aot of Parliament clocks. Such clocks 
are fully described in F. J. Britten’s ‘ Watch 
and Clock-maker’s Handbook’ and in M. 
Jourdain’s ‘Regency Furniture.’ Britten 
says: ‘‘ They had usually a large dial of wood 
painted black with gilt figures, no glass, and 
a trunk long enough to allow of a seconds 
pendulum, and hung on the wall.” Jour- 
dain’s description is similar, but he warns 
us against so-called ‘‘ Act of Parliament ”’ 
wall-clocks carrying a date prior to 1797. I 
understand that genuine ‘‘ Act of Parlia- 


‘ment ’’ clocks may still be occasionally found 


in ancient inns and taverns. Doubtless they 
were called ‘‘ Parliament clocks ’’ for short. 

Curiously enough, there was a Richard 
Parliament who flourished in London round 
about the same period as ‘‘ Act of Parlia- 
ment ”’ clocks, but he was definitely known 
as a watch-maker, and, judging from the 
various authorities I have consulted, it is‘ex- 
tremely unlikely that he ever manufactured 
ane clocks that might have been named after 

im. 

Sypney W. KitcHENER. 
Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 


Act of Parliament Clocks’ is a correct 
description of these old clocks made towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. In 1797 
a duty was imposed on owners of watches and 
clocks. This probably had some connection 
with their introduction into hotels. However, 
there are very few of them to be seen in the 
North nowadays. These clocks were always 
more plentiful in the south country. The last 
in my recollection was at Harker’s Hotel, 
York, some fifty years since. Subsequently 
the clock was sold by auction when the hotel 
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was pulled down some twelve years ago. The 

frame was of wood and black lacquered ; it 

had a large round dial with gilt hands and 

numerals. At this old hotel a good deal of 

silver was formerly in daily use including a 

aes fine pair of George II. sauce- 
ats. 


F. Brapsury. 


HAMoN AUX DENTS (clxxx. 45).—Yeat- 
man, in his ‘History of the House of 
Arundel,’ writes :— 

In a notice Historique sur la Baronnie de 
Thau, par M, Lechaude d’Ainsy, he states that 
Hamon was “Frére uterin de Neel Vis. de 
Cotentin il était issu par sou pire de Rollo, 
Duc de Normandie’; and he further adds, 
** Tl était Dapifer de Robert Duc avec lequel il 
était étroitement lié et qui habitait son chateau 
de Thorigni, lors-quil jeta en 1030 les prémiers 
fondement de l’Abbaye de Ceresi.” 


There is no question that Hamon-aux- 
Dents was one of the most important person- 
ages of his time, and there seems reason to 
sup that he was closely allied to the 
family of Belesme, with whom his descend- 
ants heesene connected by marriage. There 
is a charter attributed to him which would 
tend to shew that he was only a half-brother 
of the Viscount. It is referred to in a Bull 
of Pope Eugene III., addressed to Serlac, 
Bishop of Savigni (Archives de Mortain, No. 
13) ; and again in a charter of Henry, Bishop 
of Bayeaux (No. 60, Archives of Mortain), 
from which it appears that he was a younger 
brother of William de St. Clare, and that he 
joined with him in granting certain lands in 
Taun and the land of Richard de Vilers and 
of Melsa. Hamon aux Dents joined his 
brother Niel, Viscount of the Cotentin, in 
the conspiracy against William the Bastard, 
and was slain at the battle of Val des Dunes. 

Wace, ‘Roman de Rou,’ vol. iii., p. 44, 
thus speaks of Hamon aux Dents: 

Hans az Dents c’etait un Normant, 
De fie d’homes bien poissant 

Sire estait de Thorigni 

E de Mezi e de Croilli. 

La Chronique des Ducs de Normandie, 
par Benoi de St. More, du 12 siecle,— 

Kar Hams az Dents ce sui lisaux 
For Home e riche et puissanz 
est Croilly et Evrece 

t qui Sire est di Torigni. 

The chief conspirators of this organization 
were Niel the Viscount, Hamon aux Dents, 
his brother, and Grimoult de Plessis, who 
gave his sister in marriage to William 
d’Albini, father of Roger Albini, the first 


known to English genealogists of the family 
of Arundel Hamon, it is 
said, bore d’azur, a lion d’or, ram 

Royal Arms of Normandy. : 

The pedigree of Hamon aux Dents (p, 104) 
commences with :— 

Hamon aux Dents, le Hardie, brother (? 
uterine) of Niel, Viscount St. Sauveur (bore 
Azur, un lion d’Or rampant), Lord of 
Cruelli, d. 1045, Dapifer of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy. 

Has ‘‘G.” consulted Vol. cxlviii., pp. 154, 
214, 248 indexed under ‘‘ Hamon Dentatus, 
the meaning of ’’? 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE IN ENGLAND 

(10 S. x. 109).—In The Times of 18 Jan. 
1841 it is mentioned that Joseph Bonaparte 
resided at Newnham Paddocks, Monks Kirby, 


A. H. W. Fynmonrp. 


HERMAN (clxxx. 45).—There 

is no evidence of any confusion between 
these names, which ‘were distinct in origin, 
spelling and pronunciation. The one is from 
Old German Haimo and became Hammond 
in Middle English; the other is from Old 
German Hariman and became Harman in 
Middle English. 

E. G. W. 


(JHRISTIAN NAMES: MINNIE (elxxx. 

_ 49, 70).—I have long wished to know the 
origin and etymology of ‘‘ Minnie,”’ and for 
which Christian name, or names, it is cus- 
tomarily used as an alternative in England. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘““ Minnie ”’ used to be a childish word in 
Scotland for mother, like the English 
‘“mummie.’’ In the eighteenth-century song 
‘Our Goodman’ the wife tries to persuade 
her husband that all the traces of her lover's 
presence are gifts that ‘‘ my minnie sent to 


me.’ 
M. H. Dopps. 


Ew TREE WOOD (clxxx. 46).—Owing to 

the extent of the sappy edges, knots and 
other blemishes common to this wood, its use 
was usually restricted to small pieces of 
veneered cabinet-work such as tripod tables, 
work-boxes, tea-caddies, mirror frames, and 
the like. The solid wood has been more gener- 
ally employed for the finer sorts of bow-back 
Windsor chairs. Reproductions of these 
chairs, and adaptations of them for bed- 
steads, are still baits made by one or two 
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frms. The wood is of an attractive warm gol- 
den colour and, being very hard, it takes a 


good polish. 
Beaconsfield. 


In Evelyn’s time the wood was much used 
in making 
cogs for mills, posts to be set in the ground, 
and everlasting axle-trees . . . likewise for 
bodies of lutes, theorboes, bowls, wheels and 
pins for pulleys, yea, and for tankards to drink 
out of. 


Amprose Heat. 


It was then and later in demand by the 
manufacturers of domestic furniture, of 
which many fine examples survive in old 
country houses. It was claimed that _ 
would not approach a bed made of yew-w 
Yew was also used for panelling and stair- 
cases—there is a small drawing-room at Hat- 
field House entirely panelled with it, and 
there is a staircase at Dallan Tower, West- 
morland, made from yew felled on the 
etate. Francis Heath, in ‘Our Woodland 
Trees’ (1878), notes that the yew ‘‘ furnishes 
some of the best and most valuable of native 
timber for the purposes of the cabinet- 
maker,”’ and, according to Dr. John Lowe 
(‘The Yew-Trees of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ 1897), ‘‘ at the present time it is used 
as the favourite materia] for making cups, 
etc., in the Pyrenees.’’ 


E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 

In the early days of cabinet-making and 
before the tropical regions had been ex- 
plored for those beautiful woods which have 
since added 60 much to the elegance of modern 
furniture, the veneering and ornamenting 
were in woods of native growth. The yew, 
which with its other tints, blends a certain 
trace of pink or rose colour, and when it is 
knarled has a very rich appearance, was the 
wood used for the finest and most costly work. 

It is a wood intensely hard and showy when 
ewe and was at one time a choice wood 
or knife-boxes and tea-caddies. It has proved 
to be almost indestructible under ground. It 
is sometimes used for chair-making and for 
the making of axle-trees. 

_ The New Zealand yew (Podocarpus tatara) 
8 arich rosy red in colour, sapwood whitish, 
heavy, fairly hard, close-grained, rays and 
tings visible, does not warp much, said to be 
4 good substitute for mahogany, and resem- 

pencil cedar, though darker in colour. It 


produces fine burrs, and is used for ship and 
office fittings. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


MACARONI AS ITALIAN FOOD (clxxx. 
12).—It is often asserted in Italy that 
macaroni and other paste alimentari origi- 
nated in China, the inhabitants of that coun- 
try cay, Fa oy skilled in the art of preparing 
similar dishes from flour. Personally I do not 
feel inclined to accept the theory of a Chinese 
origin of this typical Italian fare as 
maccheroni are mentioned by Boccaccio (1313- 
1375), and the relations between Italy and 
China before that period must have been few 
and far between. The passage, in which 
Boccaccio speaks of maccheroni is in Novella 
iii., Giornata viii., and runs as follows: 

In Berlinzone, in the land of the ues, 
there is a district called Bengodi . . . where 
there is a mountain made of grated Parmesan 
cheese on the top of which stand people who 
do nothing else than prepare maccheroni and 
ravioli and cook them in good capon broth. 


As far as I can ascertain this is the earliest 
reference to macaroni in Italian literature. 
Before the beginning of the last century 
maccheroni were always prepared by each 
family in the house, and therefore the con- 
sumption was limited. But in 1800 a factory 
was started in Naples for preparing macaroni 
on a large scale by machinery, and since then 
the production has incre to an enormous 
extent, so that macaroni, spaghetti and other 
paste alimentari have become practically the 
staple food of the country. Maccheroni made 
at home, ‘‘ fatti in casa,’’ are, however, popu- 
larly supposed to be of superior quality and 
taste. 
G. CaTaLant. 


SECOND SIGHT (clxxx. 46).—As good his- 
torical works on Second Sight I would 
suggest: Richet, ‘Thirty Years of Psychical 
Research’ (Macmillian, 1923), and Oscar 
Fischer, ‘Telepathy and Clairvoyance’ 
(New York, Harcourt Brace, 1925). 

Moreover, owing to the extraordinary cases 
of clairvoyance and clairaudience, which have 
been observed by many scientists following the 
absorption of the powerful South American 
narcotic Ayahuasca or Yagé, I would advise 
consulting: A. Rouhier, ‘ Yagé, Plante Télé 
pathique’ (Paris Medical, Vel. xx., 12 
April, 1924); Barriga-Villalba, ‘E] Yagé,’ 
Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques 
(Paris, May, 1926), and Kurt Beringer, 
‘Ueber ein neues auf das extra-pyramidal- 
motorische System wirkende Alcaloid’” 
(Deutsche Medikalische Wochenschrift, 1928, 
N.22). 


G. 
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INEGAR MANUFACTURE IN ENG- 
LAND (clxxx. 10, 67).—The making of 
vinegar seems to have been combined with 
brewing and distilling in bygone times. 
‘References to this are made in the London 
Gazette (1697) from a _ notice to ‘‘ All 
Malsters, . . . Brewers, . . . Victuallers and 
Vinegar Makers”’; and in 1723 we have 
another notice concerning ‘‘ John Gregory, 
., Distiller and Vinegar-Maker.’”’ These, 
with further allusions to vinegar in early 
days, are quoted in ‘New English Dic- 
tionary ’ (1928), vol. x., pt. 2, p. 215. Places 
where vinegar wag made about the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century were called ‘‘ Vinegar 

Yards.”’ 

G. M. 


MUSTARD (clxxx. 10, 67).—The 14th 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ says :— 

The form in which table mustard is now 
sold in the United Kingdom dates from 1720, 
about which time Mrs. Clements of Durham hit 
on the idea of grinding the seed in a mill and 
sifting the flour. 

The 2nd edition (1834) of McCulloch’s 
‘ Dictionary of Commerce ’ says mustard was 
formerly extensively cultivated in Durham, 
but it is now seldom seen in that county. At 
= it is principally raised in the neigh- 

ourhood of York . . . and being manmmfactured 
in the city of York, is afterwards sold under 
the name of Durham mustard. 

In vol. vii. of ‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia ’ 
(1926) it is stated that Wild Mustard 
(Sinapis arvensis) also known as Charlock, a 
pestilent weed in cultivated land 
is reputed to have yielded the original Durham 
mustard but its seeds are now only gathered 
for mixing with those of the others. 

The seeds of Black Mustard (S. nigra) and 
White Mustard (8. alba) are now the chief 
ingredients used. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Tewkesbury was: the best-known centre for 
mustard-making. Shakespeare in ‘2 Henry 
IV’ (about 1597) wrote: ‘‘ His wit is as 
thicke as Tewkesburie Mustard.” 

As a condiment mustard has been in use for 
many centuries. In the Vernon MS. of the 
fourteenth century there appears: ‘‘ Summe 
smered hire Maulp wt oute with grounden 
mustard.” 

There is a French story that, in the four- 
teenth century Pope John XXII, at Avignon, 
attained celebrity by the magnificence of his 

entertainments, and employed the most 
famous cooks. They used powdered mustard 


torian of the county ? 


to sprinkle on meats and in sauces, etc. The 
Pope is said to have been so much pleased 
that he created the honorary post of 
Moutardier,’’ and conferred it upon his 
favourite nephew, who became very conceited, 
From this circumstance it appears there aroge 
the saying ‘Il se croit le Moutardier dy 
Pape,’’ which may be freely translated as 
““He thinks himself the Pope’s mustard 
maker.”” (Walsh’s ‘Literary Curiosities,’ 
1894, p. 752.) 

In Caxton’s ‘ Dialogues’ (1483) mention is 
made of ‘‘ Nycholas the mustard maker.” 

The world-known firm Colman of Norwich 
began the manufacture of mustard in the 
eighteenth-century, and its founder amassed 
a large fortune, while the name of his family 
became known for its benevolence to the lower 
classes. G. M. 


BURRELL : PERCY (clxxix. 443; clxxx. 
35).—I am very much obliged for the full 
and interesting reply. Have Sir William 
Burrell’s collections on the history of Sussex 
ever been. published or used by a later his- 


M. H. Dopps. 


ELIGION AMONG SAVAGES (elxxix. 
10).—No one has attempted to answer 
this very wide query. I-only venture to say 
that Andrew Lang’s assertion that “ notions 
of high religious value undeniably analogous 
to some Christian dogmas ’’ are held by 
mitive savages is not accepted by anthro 
pologists to-day, unless the savages have come 
in confact with higher tribes, or unless we 
count as a Christian idea the close co-opera- 
tion which is necessary among the tribesmen. 
Graham Clarke in ‘ Archaeology and Society’ 
suggests that the stages of religion which can 
be traced in archaeology are first apparent in 
the Mousterian age, when skeletons have been 
found buried with some elaboration, and with 
weapons or tools laid beside them, indicating 
a belief in a spirit world. Next, in the Aurig- 
nac period there are the cave drawings of 
animals and the figurines of pregnant women, 
showing attempts to increase the food supply 
and the man supply of the tribe by super 
natural means. Third, in the Neolithic age 
there begin to be signs of sun and water wor 
ship, as men began to practise agriculture 
and thus to become more and more dependent 
on the weather. M. H. Donps. 


R. JAMES’S POWDER, (clxxix. 459; 

clxxx. 48, 68).—Is there any Life of this 

Dr. James? I number among my acquaint: 
ances more than one vicar of this name & 
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family, and understand that the Mackintosh 
who invented waterproof mackintoshes is also | 
of the same stock, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[Robert James (1705-1776) will be found in | 
the ‘D.N.B.’ He is there said to have been 
educated at Lichfield and St. John’s College, 
Oxford; to have been a friend of Dr, John- | 
son’s; and to have recommended his powder 
and a pill in his hook * Dissertation on Fevers.’ | 


“Wor” = ITALIAN (clxxx. 46).—This 
American term was apparently carried | 

across the Atlantic by Italian immigrants: it 
is the Spanish word guapo, a dude, but quapo | 
is common in that sense all round the Medi- | 

terranean shores, 

A Dago is a Spaniard, 8. James the Great 
(Spanish, Diego) being Patron Saint of Spain. 
st me add that Lascar only means soldier, | 
from the Urdu, Persian, Arabic, el askari. | 
The word has a wide range of connotation in | 
France to-day. Compare Kastner and Marks, | 
av. “lascar’’ with Weekley, s.r. lascar”’ | 
and ‘‘ askari.’’ The ultimate root of the word 
merely means to assemble or gather together. 


| 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. | 

} 


HOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA. 
(refs. at clxxix. 287).—The kindly ghost | 

in ‘The Return of Peter Grimm’ has , 
appeared on both. T. O. M. 


HE PHANTOM COACH (elxxix. 260, 322, 
354, 376, 409, 430).--I find two stories in 
‘Vampires and Vampirism,’ 1914, pp. 76 
and 126. The author, Dudley Wright, gives 
his sources, and the tales seem to have basis 
in popular ghost stories from Wallachia and 
Russia respectively. In both, ‘‘ haunts ’’ who 
had once held high rank, ride grandly enough, 
but happily fail to get their victims. It may 
be added that good writers of weird fiction 
avoid letting anything happen that is not in 
the spirit of some belief somewhere, and th:.t 
even deliberate journalistic hoaxes are at 
times the sources of popular stories, as well as 


vice versa. TO. M. 


‘ANADA AND AMERICA c. 1820 (clxxix. | 
w 987, 446).—Walt Whitman thought of | 
‘Kanada’ as spiritually part of America, | 
1856. See ‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore,’ 12th | 


stanza, line 33. T. O. Mansorr. | 


HERALDRY”. 


“ PASHINGTON’S 


(clxxix. 224; clxxx. 50).—The tomb | 
of Laurence Washington (ob. 1610) in the | 


chancel of Little Brington Church, Northants, 
has, above the inscription, stars and _ bars. 


' In the window above the sedilia in the choir 


at Selby Abbey, Yorks, will be found three 
stars and stripes, and the American flag just 
below. On the tomb of Penelope Washington 
in the church at Wichamford, near Evesham, 
are the Washington arms,—stars and stripes. 
Holy Trinity Church, Minories, Aldgate, 


contains a mural monument upon which the 


arms of George Washington are quartered 
with those of the Legge family, connected 
with the Earls of Dartmouth. 

In the right spandrel of the arch of the 
main doorway at Sulgrave Manor are the 
Washington arms,—three mullets and two 
bars. It is understood that a mullet origin- 
ated as a figure from its likeness to the rowel. 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


SLAVE SELLING IN ANCIENT ROME 


(clxxix. 458; clxxx. 34, 47).—I might 


' have added the amusing anecdote related by 
| Martial (vi. 66), of the auctioneer (praeco) 
who was selling a slave girl and, to shew that 


she was a sound piece of goods, drew her to 
him, and kissed her two or three times: on 
which the last bidder withdrew his bid, 
though it was only of 600 sestences—a very 
moderate sum. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


(JRAVELOT (clxxx. 29, 87).—Henri Grave- 


lot, or to give him his correct name 
D’Anville, is known to me for his signed 
book-plates. He was born in Paris in 1699 
and after working for a long time in —s 
returned to Paris where he died in 1773. 
have three plates designed by him, all 
armorial or pictorial library interiors, the 
most pleasing one being that for “‘ John 
Conyers Esq. | Copt Hall, | Essex.’’ Another 
is for ‘‘ J. Burton D.D.’’ There is a further 
variety of the latter, the variation being in 
the inscription, which is altered to “J. 
Burton Esqr.”” He seems to be fond of 
cherubs for two appear on each plate. 


Cras. Hatt Crovucn. 


HE ENGLISH WAY IN WAR (clxxx. 

46).—In his book ‘For Ever England’ 

(1932), p. 243, Sir J. EB. B. Seeley (now Lord 
Mottistone) writes :— 

Somebody said to Moltke, that in each of 
their different campaigns he had observed that 
the English rarely won more than one really 
great battle. “ Yes,” said Moltke, “‘ but it was 
always the last one.” 


LawReEnce PHILLIPs. 
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The Library. 


Andrew Marvell. By M. C. Bradbrook and 
M. C. Lloyd Thomas. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


i the seventeenth century the more honest— 

nay, consistent—a man was the more 
hopeless must he have found it to prove his 
consistency. The greater his knowledge, in 
life, in literature, in philosophy the more 
difficult for him to set himself a clear course, 
to frame for his guidance and follow a body 


- of principles both approved in the best tradi- 


tions and practicable amid all the confusions 
of the age. Marvell furnishes one of the 
most conspicuous instances of this. In the 
quarrel between King and Parliament he not 
merely saw, he could keenly feel, what might 
be urged for and against either side. By 
natural bent his mind was focussed beyond 
the thesis and antithesis of the struggle to the 
synthesis which might combine them both. 
This was partly, one must suppose, the result 
of the good measure he possessed of the learn- 
ing of his day in all the branches it occupied ; 
still more, we believe, it derived from his in- 
sight as a poet. There are five or six poems 
by which Marvell will always be remembered ; 
there is a considerable number of others not 
so well known nor deserving to be, which re- 
quire, and repay, closer study, especially on 
the part of those who have skill in inter- 
preting the type of poetry for which true 
understanding depends on thorough acquaint- 
ance with contemporary horizons of thought. 
It is in these two directions, first of all, that 
the authors should earn the student’s grati- 
tude. Their study of the man reveals the 
integrity beneath certain external semblance 
of undue opportunism even of disingenuous- 
ness; and their close examination of his 
poetry, particularly of the works which have 
proved of secondary worth and are little 
read, opens up beauty and force which change 
of diction, advance of science, and modifica- 
tion of common ideas have now obscured. 
They do not neglect such things as the happy 
use of vowel sounds, or felicitous conceits, but 
we are glad to observe that it is to the inner 
structural frame-work of a poem that they 
devote their most serious attention. : 
The most valuable part of the book, how- 
ever, will probably be found in the chapters 
on Marvell’s prose, particularly that on ‘ The 


Rehearsal Transpros’d.’ Marvell, in this 


| latter work, appears as at once a man of the 


worid, wielding all the weapons of wit, 
shrewdness and highly tempered energy which 
characterize the man of the world at his 
best, and a religious man, whose religion we 
may fairly assume to be real since it brought 
him to conclusions independent of current 
opinion.» Marvell had to deal with an adver 
sary who was contending—against toleration 
of non-conformity—in a religious controversy 
with non-religious weapons, and met him 
with the like. The course and the nature of 
the arguments suggest a comparison with 
Swift, which is here cleverly carried out, 
though there is perhaps too much cocksure- 
ness in some of the remarks on Swift, for 
example, in the concluding sentence of the 
chapter : 

That kind of security Swift never had, either 
in his private or his public writing; and though 
he could, without it, write great prose, the lack 
eut him off from poetry. 

The chapter on Marvell’s minor pamphlets 
and letters both gives a good account of these 
and skilfully rounds out by means of them 
the portrait of the man which it has been a 
concern of all the chapters to make as clear 
and lively as possible. The concluding sen- 
tence sums up the whole rather ingeniously 
in spite of its containing something of the 
nature of a non sequitur : 

The total impression is one of a mind 80 
equable and stable that the poems appear te 
be its natural flowering. 

We were glad of Appendix B., extracts 
from the ‘Relation . . . written by am 
Attendant on the Embassies ’’—illustrating 
Marvell’s journey to Russia as Secretary to 
the Ambassador Carlisle. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Waen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
& Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

Wuen answering a query, or referring to a2 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to ty within pa 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and ig 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be to forward 
free specimen copies of Q” to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send him. 
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